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THE AME PERSPECTIVE 


Doug Boston 


The following observations have been recorded from a personal point of view and do not necessarily 
represent the views of the Western AME Assoctation. 


Transport Canada has stated on many occasions that the AME licence is not a qualification to maintain 
aircraft, but rather a document which qualifies the holder to inspect and certify on behalf of the 
Minister of Transport. Given that the Minister has a mandate, enabled by an act of Parliament to ensure 
the safety of the travelling public in Canada, the licensing system was created to allow the Minister to 
take disciplinary action upon those individuals who might offend the regulations. Furthermore, since 
the Minister reserves the right to cancel, suspend, or refuse to renew a licence (for cause), it follows in 
the most simplistic legal terms the the Minister “owns” the licence. 


To say that the present AME licensing system is not flawed would be incorrect. lor example, the AMI: 
“M”’ licence is regarded as a forty eight month requirement. While unlikely, itis possible for an AME 
apprentice to accumulate as much as seven years total experience on aircraft and still not meet any of 
the requirements set forth in the Cat. “M” table found in N-AME-AO 04/89R2. 


At the National AME / Transport Canada meeting in Ottawa held in the fall of 1986, we discussed the 
problems encountered by the. system in accrediting ex-military personnel with equivalent AME 
training. While the proticin wae not trnaediately apparent, it eventually became so; the military trains 
to occupational standards. It is c:fficul: af best to integrate an occupational standard with a licensing 
standard and the sooner this fact 1s recogrized by all participants in the Canadian aviation maintenance 
industry, the better. 


Occupational standards are descriptions of the tasks relative to performance In a given occupation. 
Such standards are derived from obs-rvyation of the normal tasks carried out in the day to day function 
of the occupation. From such standards, occupational task analysis 1s carried out to determine the 
levels and depth to which personne: ‘st be trained in order to carry out these tasks. In addition, 
consideration 1s given to the accuracy factor the student must achieve in order to successfully carry out 
the task within the industry. White fvsi¥ riot apparent to students, most technical schools are now 
teaching to a non-accredited occuipat: era} standard. The accreditation standard to which the schools 
presently teach 1s a Transport Canada a-crediation, specifically suited to to the application of the 
“licensing” standard. 


As professionals, AMEs expect to be personally responsible for the aircraft they inspect and certify. In 
the event that TC removes the licensing ceguirement and places responsibility with the AMOs, the 


AME Associations of Canada have unanint:.usly opposed dismantling of any of the existing licenses 
including Cat. “S” and “P”. 


In view of the fact that industry has viewed the licence as an occupational standard, it follows that the 
Minister of Transport also “owns” the occupational standard which has been attached to the licence. In 
the event that the Minister elects to suspend the licence, he has also removed the qualifying document 
which the licence holder used to demonstrate his capability to cairy out duties and responsibilities 
relative to the occupation. 
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OCCUPATIONAL STANDARDS 


Throughout the past few years, the question has been asked “do you want occupational standards or do 
you want a licensing standard"? The answer to both questions is yes. It is my firm belief that the 
occupational standard should be implemented as a stepping stone to the licence. For the most part, the 
basic requirements would require little change. To achieve the “technician” level, the applicant would be 
required to successfully complete a structured training course followed by a practicum of on-the-job 
training. At the completion of the required four years of total training, the applicant would be required to 
complete technical examinations based on both structured training and practical knowledge. Following 
this process, the “technician” (who now has an occupational standard) could make application to 
Transport Canada, supported by background information to attempt licensing examinations. Transport 
Canada would reserve the right to decide what licence category and ratings for which the individual would 
be qualified. 


From an employers point of view, consider the dilemma of an employer who wishes to hire an AME 
whose licence has been suspended by the Minister. For argument sake, we will assume that the employer 
does not require this person to sign releases on aircraft but is simply looking for a highly skilled worker. 
Since the Minister's reasons for suspension are not published in the public domain the employer cannot 
establish whether the suspension was for an offence against the regulations or if the individual is totally 
incompetent. It is fair to mention that many employers hire AMEs not because they require individuals to 
inspect and certify but because they require personnel with recognized technical skills. 


Current systems: 

1. Accredited technical school + apprenticeship = 48 months and meets licensing standard. 

2. Correspondence course (no accreditation) + apprenticeship = 48 months and meets licensing standard. 
Replacement system: 


xaminations developed and supported by a committee formed under the CAMF and comprised of school, 
TC, industry, CAF, AME Associations, unions and any other interested organizauion. Committee would 
be a pro-active group, i.e. they would be responsible for creation and marking of the occupational standard 
examinations. Further, it goes without saying, that the priviledge of sitting for such examinations would 
have a fee attached. Examinations could be carried out at a variety of different locations. For example, an 
applicant living in a remote area could write the examinations under the supervision of a local high school 
teacher who would certify that no cheating took place. In addition, the technical training schools and 
airlines could administer the examinations as well as Transport Canada. Only following successful 
completion of the occupational standards examinations could an AME apply to the Minister of Transport 
for a licence. This process would allow the Minister to decide beyond an Air Regulations examination if 
further specific examination is required. This process would ensure that every candidate would meet 
requirements for the AME occupational standard at the completion of 48 months of training even though 
the requirements for a licence may not be present because the candidate achieved experience on a variety 
of aircraft types. The present system of allowing a candidate to commence examinations six months prior 
to achieving total experience would dissappear. Final examinations would be based upon the practical 
application of the theories learned in the structured learning environment. While difficult to include in the 
process, practical examinations on applied skills would be desireable. 


The philosophy of the practicum (apprenticeship) would develop both skill and knowledge. Skill may be 
defined as the ability to use the tools of the occupation in a consistent and correct manner whereas the 
knowledge portion describes the ability to apply the structured training process to the occupational 
environment. The occupational standard would recognize that such skill and knowledge could be aquired 
on a single type of aircraft or various types. This philosophy differs somewhat from the TC licensing 
viewpoint. 
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“EIC SECTOR STUDY 


In late 1988, Employment and Immigration Canada approved funding to carry out a sector study on the 
Canadian aviation maintenance industry. This study was based on percieved shortages of skilled 
maintenance personnel within the following decade. Following one false start, the study was concluded 
by a Price Waterhouse report dated March 1991. 


As aresult of the study, Employment and Immigration Canada provided seed funding for the formation of 
the Canadian Aviation Maintenance Council (CAMC). The eight member Council will oversee the 
activity of the Canadian Aviation Maintenance Forum (CAMF). The forum will consist of various 
committees which will study or implement recommendations from the study as well as exploring new 
mitiatives. 


Bear in mind that the sector study conducted by EIC was not limited to AMEs, but focused on the entre 
aircraft maintenance industry. AMEs represent a small percentage of the total number of people 
employed in the aircraft maintenance industry in Canada. 


The study did, however recognize the AME as the premier occupation within the maintenance industry. 
As well, the report identified a lack of occupational standards throughout the aircraft maintenance 
industry. Of particular importance to AMEs are the comments made with regard to the AME occupation: 


“Formal training programs in aircraft maintenance have traditionally been geared to the development of 
AMEs. Transport Canada has accredited the training programs offered by certain colleges and technical 
institutions. The standards set by Transport Canada have guided the design of the curricula at these 
colleges. Indeed, although the AME licence is not an occupational standard, it has come to be treated as 
such.” 


Price Waterhouse further stated “..AME licensing standards have substituted for occupational standards 
for the aircraft and avionics technician areas. The industry would benefit from having true occupational 
standards.” 


While the survey recommended implementation of occupational standards for AMEs, it did not address 
the need for TC to maintain a supervisory role over the activities of these individuals. As a result, perhaps 
some of the industry participants feel that an occupational standard for AMEs will replace the current 
licence. The AME Associations must come forward and ensure that the licensing system is not 
dismantled. 


Despite how any AME feels about the present licensing system, it is guaranteed that the process is going 
to change. Furthermore, many players have now come to the table and various special interest groups will 
be permitted to have input. The CAMC guided by the CAMF will have a great deal of influence on future 
directions of the AME licensing issue. 


WHAT BROUGHT US HERE? 


Some important changes have taken place over the last eight years or so regarding the AME licence: 


1. On-the-job training without benefit of structured training has been eliminated. 

Dialogue: While Transport Canada was of the opinion that all structured training must take place within 
accredited schools, the AME Associations were influential in persuading TC that other alternatives must 
be made available. The AME Associations did, however agree that aircraft maintenance required 
structured training and felt that the three year on-the-job training as it existed did not always provide the 
individual with enough scope of knowledge to be an acceptable AME candidate. Hence, TC agreed to 
accredit the ICS correspondence course as structured training with no experience accreditation. This 
provided a low cost alternative to those individuals who wished to enter the aircraft maintenance field but 
could not afford to take time off to attend school. It did, however mean that the candidate would have to 
work a full three years in aircraft maintenance before TC would be prepared to issue an AME licence. 


2. The total experience required for Cat. “M” license has been increased from three years to four. 
Dialogue: The AME Associations agreed that progress and evolution have resulted in an increasing 
complexity and diversity of the aircraft and systems and that increased learning time was required. In 
addition, while of lesser importance, the AME Associations wished to maintain concurrence with ICAO 
standards which require Type II licenses to be a minimum four year training requirement. 


3. The total experience requirement for Cat. “S” and “P” licenses was reduced from five years to three. 
Dialogue: Traditionally, most AMEs who held a structures licence (formerly “B") did so as an 
extension of the basic AME airframe licence. To this day there are very few AMEs holding a structures 
licence who do not also hold an airframe licence. The National Advisory Committee agreed that the 
structures licence should be separated from the airframe licence and that the training requirements for 
the stand alone structures licence could be covered in three years. As well, the five year requirement 
for propulsion licenses could not be justified by the complexity of the occupation and was also reduced 
to three vears. . 


4. AME licensing has been implemented with the major air carriers. 

Dialogue: Following recommendations adopted from the Dubin inquiry, Transport Canada was faced 
with a problem. It was pointed out that a double standard existed within the flight certification 
process. Some Canadian aircraft were being released for flight by the holder of an AME licence, while 
others were being released by the holder of an ACA within approved companies. Mr. Dubin 
recommended removal of this double standard and left Transport Canada to implement the process. 
While a great deal of pressure existed within TC to remove the licence and require that all aircraft 
released for flight be done by approved companies, the licensing standard prevailed. Therefore, TC 
was forced to impose AME licensing requirements upon the major air carriers. 


5. The “A” and “R" basic airframe licence endorsed for types as required has exploded into a multitude 
of “M” category licenses. 

Dialogue: With the imposition of licensing requirements upon the major air carriers, TC was faced 
with a problem. Traditionally, licence holders worked through a basic licence, gradually progressing 
to larger or more complex aircraft, however they were now faced with the requirement to licence an 
individual who held an ACA on perhaps DC-9 aircraft who had little or no knowledge of general 
aviation aircraft. Since the existing “A” licence blanketed all aircraft under 12,500 |b. it became 
necessary to develop a larger range of basic type designators. 


6. Transport Canada type endorsement examinations have all but disappeared. 

Dialogue: The decision to eliminate type endorsement examinations was made exclusively by 
Transport Canada. Reasons for this decision included cost and available experienced inspectors to 
mark examinations. In all faimess to Transport Canada, these changes were discussed with the AME 
Associations, however no reasonable consensus was reached. Most AMEs however agreed that on- 
aircraft expenience was valuable and should be included in the type endorsement process. The current 
type endorsement process favors those with opportunity and financial resources over those who may be 
better qualified by experience. In other words, type endorsements are now a commodity which may be 
purchased as opposed to being earned or deserved. 


7. Employment and Immigration Canada has conducted a sector study on the aircraft maintenance 
industry. 

Dialogue: Af the 1988 NAC meeting, the Director General of Employment and Immigration Canada 
accused the aircraft maintenance industry of being in the “dark ages” of employment and recruitment 
programs. In addition, prompted by a percteved shortage of skilled aircraft workers being added to the 
aircraft maintenance industry over the next ten years, a sector study was requested. The sector study, 
funded by EIC and carried out by Price Waterhouse was completed in March 199]. As a result of this 
study, the eight member Canadian Aircraft Maintenance Council was formed to direct the activities of 
the Canadian Aircraft Maintenance Forum. Many future changes may be guided by the activities of 
this group. 


